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The day the campaign was to begin, while leaving his tent
to attend the games, he was assassinated by a private enemy.

Almost the first story we have of his son, Alexander, is an
episode at a banquet shortly before Philip's death. Philip
had fallen in love with the daughter of one of his generals
and divorced Alexander's mother, Olympias, in order to marry
her. During the wedding feast, the girl's father, being drunk,
invited the company to drink to the prospect of a legitimate
heir to the throne. At the insult to his mother, Alexander
flung his wine in the general's face. Philip started to his
feet, drawing his sword, but being equally drunk himself,
reeled and fell; whereupon Alexander remarked, ' Behold the
man who would pass from Europe into Asia, and trips in
moving from couch to couch'.

When he succeeded his father it was accepted as a matter
of course that he should carry through the campaign against
Persia, and he at once occupied himself with preparations.
He spent some time in subduing Thrace, to avoid leaving a
hostile people in his rear on the northern shore of the Mar-
mora. When his fleet transported the army safely across the
Dardanelles, he was the first to leap ashore, and travelled
straight to the site of Troy, where he dedicated his own
armour in the Homeric shrine, taking instead some relic of
Achilles which hung upon the walls. In a minor battle on
the banks of the river Granicus he easily defeated a Persian
army, and marched southwards, following, from Sardis on-
wards, very much the same line as Cyrus and Xenophon.

At Gordion he had a rendezvous with relief troops from
Macedonia. While he awaited these he was taken to see the
famous chariot of King Midas' son, Gordion, concerning which
there was a legend that whoever loosed the knot with which
the yoke was attached would 'rule over Asia'. Alexander
forced the issue by unceremoniously severing it with his sword.
Reaching Tarsus, he found no diversion of the sort which had
delayed Cyrus. He merely caught cold bathing in the river
Cydnus, whose waters have retained an evil reputation to
this day, and almost died of pneumonia. When he recovered
he descended, like Cyrus, towards the Syrian Gate.

It is necessary at this point again to notice an alternative
way of passing from Cilicia into north Syria, literally repre-*
sented today by Toprakkale, a junction-station on the Turkish